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A DESCRIPTION, &c. 


F Rox the great inaccuracy in the preſent mode 
of meaſuring a ſhip's way through the water, 
the minds' of ingenious men have been turned 
to the improvement of the log, or the adoption 
of ſome other principle more likely to prove 
efficient. The moſt that can de expected, is 
an inſtrument that will ſhew the diſtance paſſed 
bver ther fur fact of the aa, as it does not ſeem 
Pröbable that the ſpace paſſed over the earths | 
Yurfat ein be aſcertähed; though M. Bou- 
eee propoſell 4 log fof that purpoſe, upon 
the ſuppoſition that the water, at à certain 
depth, i not affected either by currents or ſwell: 
Was this the caſe; thete would be leſs need of 
obſerving the heavenly bodies'to find the ſhip's 
place; but as under currents are frequently met 
within ſoundings, and as it is known _— fluids 
under different preſſures muſt give way No re- 
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ſtore the equilibrium, the ſuppoſition appears 
to me erroneous. How often do we find at ſea 
a ſet given by obſervation differing from the 
current found by experiment; and the ob- 
ſervation agreeing with the account, without 
allowing the current given by experiment! 
which is a proof that the current muſt have 
been beneath the ſurface. For example, ſup- 
poſe the water ſhould be tranquil at the ſurface, 
and at the depth of 50 fathom is running north 
at the rate of one mile per hour, it is plain that 
if a pitch-pot be let down to that depth, and the 
line made faſt to the bow of the boat, the pot 
will pull the boat along north one mile: and 
the people in the boat ſuppoſing her ſtationary, 
will fay, „ The water paſſes her, running 
| fouth a mile pet hour; from which conſide- 
ration I have made it a rule, never to allow 
the current given by the above method. 
- To make a perfect log, the firſt idea that pre- 
ſents itſelf i is, the producing a line the length 
the ſhip, has failed ; a thing not eaſily attained, 
Whoœut would ſmile to ſec the log hoye oyer- 
board 
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boatd. at twelve to run till one! An ima- 
ginary line; however, may be collected upon 
the following principle. Ja bole were made 
in the bow of a ſhip, the water would ruſh in 
4 faſt. as the ſhip ſailed, augmented by the 
ſuantity farced in through the preſſure of altitude. 
Now if, inſtead of a hole in the bow of the 
ſhip, a veſſel, or inſtrument with a hole in 

ts front, ere drawn after the ſhip, the water 
would paſs into this veſſel as faſt as the ſhip 
its depth, which being deducted from the whole 
- quantity of water found in it, would * the 

ſum ſought, 

of Ct eee 
the front of ſuch a veſſel, reſembles a line coil- 
bigneſs with the aperture; and if it be known 
how much:of this line the veſſel, or any part 
of. it, (coritains,..the length of the line colleQed, 
or, in other words, the 3 is had by 
inſpection. 
10 —— ets 
abe v of an inch diameter, and the diameter of 
1. 8 the 


68 
the veſſel zos of the aperture, then its area will 
be 7014, and if it is a foot and a half long it 
will contain 106071 feet, which divided by 
6090, the number of feet in a geometrical mile, 
will give 15 miles nearly, or 174 tenths; 
and if the whole length of the inſtrument be 
divided into 174 parts, each part will repreſent 
the tenth of a mile. ¶ Let the veſſel nov / bo put 
into tranquil water, with the aperture ſunk to 
the depth required; and when it has been an 
bour under, let it be taken up, and the ſurfüce 
of the internal water marked, with the inſtru- 
ment in an erect ane Ger 
ginning of the ſcale. HER Lak e 

Fin I. is a repreſentation, ths upon 
the foregoing principle, where A is a hollow 
inch thick, ſo that the difference of the aper- 
ture's depth, when the log is full nN not ex- 
ceed an / inch: a quantity that willogive ſo 
trifling a difference of preſſure as need not be 
regarded. B the cylinder, or body of the log 
C a glaſs tube, communicating with the cylin- 
der, on Mbicb is marleed tlie ſoalet: within tlis | 
wit 1 & tube 
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tube ſhouid. be a piece of black ivory, to float 
on the ſurface of the; water, and make it diſ- 
tinct . that the: quantity: contained may readily 
be ſcen. D the aperture; which had better 
be made af glaſs. E a He curved pipe, comming 
up through the float fror the cylinder, to let 
the air out as it fills. F a cock, to empty the 
cylinder. V- a valve opening” inwards, to pre- 
vent the water thaking itepwway out at the 
aperture when! the log is taken un 
The above conſtruction of a log” ſeemed to 
me: tolerably petfedt; the collecting a thread 
the length the ſhip had failed, in this eaſy 
manner, was ſo highly pleaſing, that I commu- 
_  iicated it to ſeveral of my Mends, but profeſs 
I. did hot! meet the! 'xpe&ed encouragement : 
however I was too-ſanguitie to omit putting it 
in execution, and, in the year 1788, applied to 
Mr. Wiigth, of Leadenhall'Street, ' to make mme 
tha; quſtrumbnti - From various circumſtances} 
notuvithſtandidig, the intended plan died away; 
and thensorkk was never begun. This interval 
bf: time: ferved only! td improve farmet 
blub! ſcheme, 


(160) 
ſcheme, for there was an bbjection that could 
be obviated . The veſſel was liable to be choked 
at its apertute; to remedy which, I propoſed 
that above the body of the log a copper cylinder 
which encircles the aperture, ſerves as a guide 
to an-encloſed circular piece of leather, ſet out 
with wire hoops nearly the diameter of the cy- 
linder, and faſtened round its bottom: at its 
front there is ſewed a circle of copper, which 
formed as to collapſe into « ſmall ſpace, when 
empty, at the bottum of the cylinder. If this 
leather ſhould ſuffer the water to ooze through 
its pores it is of little conſequence, ſa lobg 2 
any thing that would obſtru@ the aperture is 
kept from catering. 5 M bac rote 

-Fzeurs II. neee hs log with 
this improvement. G the | cylinder (ſuppoſe 
tranſparent) encircling the leather, which is 
here ſhewa diſtended. H a cock opening into 
it, by which it mey be filled with water, and 
© 21985! | | ſhould 
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ſhould ſhut fo cloſe as to ſuffer A 
I the copper circle. 
Tho leather being ed den mans, let 
the log be immerſed, and tinched after the 
ſhip; then the external water will preſs upon 
the copper and the encloſed water the ſame as 
when at liberty, : 0 

Though I have Re of theore- 
tieally gaining the ſcale, which may ferve as a 
guide to the dimenſions of the cylinder; yet, 
as it will be difficult to obtain exatly what pro- 
portion ſo ſmall au aperture bears to the dia- 
meter of the cylinder, and what deduction 
ought to be made for friction, the ſeale had 
. dl 
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"During my laff voyage to India, in the Wor- 
ceſter, the ſubje& of logs was again reſumed: 


the log was ſeldom hove in my preſence, but 
the hope öf ſeeing it improved, accompanied 


the having, which' determined me to make a 


, Lu 


ſecond 


un 
fecond application to Mr. Wright; and as he 
had not been encouraged to proceed with the 
log upon the hydroſtatical principle, I offered 
him one upon the principle of a perambulator, 
which be was as little pleaſed with, but pro- 
miſed me the heel, to make experiments upon, 
without the regiſter, as this would have proved 
expenſive. In the courſe of converſation an 
alluſion Was made to the going round of a ven- 
tilator, which went: faſter! or ſlowet with the 
current of air. ¶ did not: reflect much on it at 
the time, but, ſome days after, meeting with 
an inſtrument of the k ind, it occupied much of 
my attention. To have gained, by experiment, 
the number of turns ſuch an iuſtrument wWauld 
make in paſſing a certain ſpace through a reſiſt- 
ing medium, . would. haue. proved too tedious ; 
and, as it occurred to me it went upon the prin- 
ciple of a ſpiral, I agreed, to have a ſpiral fixed 
within a cylinder, which being kept beneath 
the ſurface of the water, when drawn forward, 
would always have an equal volume acting 
againſt it in the direction of its axis, The dif- 
: ficulty | 
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ficulty was: to tegiſter the:turns 66 the ſpiral: 
the: mode of having a line going from its axis 
to wheel work: on board the ſhip, being very 
erroneous, and inconvenient for meaſuring diſ- 
tances in a boat, it was better ta have the ſpital 
and regiſter of a piecr, overcoming the incom- 
modiouſneſs of mY and the error _— 
dern the line. 7 mn Jo W 
Preferring the u, 1 pes be progres 
of the former; and Mr. Wright alſo thinking it 
ſuperior to any thing I had before offered, wiſhed 
my meeting. Mr. Grant, an ingenious mecha- 
nician, to converſe reſpecting its formation, "wit 

undertook to conſtruct the invention. 
* Experiment ſoon thewed to me the difference 
between theory and practice. The firſt perfect 
ſpiral made, was the' g tooth part of a geometrical 
mile in length, and. .couſifted! pk ] leaves, 
Kah gaing through à ſemicirelesin the, length 
of Ahe ſpiral, Which, «Provided, ĩt had been | 
drawn through a feen xohfing media, would 
heye turned round,once. in paſſing through twice 
its length, ar 35 0 times in the {page, of a mile, 


af. | However, 
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ea) 
However, when drawn through a mile of wa- 
ter, this ſpiral turned only 2164 times, there» 


fore it was neceflary to reduce the ſpiral till it 


turned 2550 in 2 mile, which ſuited the regiſter. 
clear there was a proportion exiſting between 
the force adequate to tum the ſpiral, and the 
number of turns required to make up 2550 
for could a ſpiral be made to turn with the leaſt 
poſſible force, it neceflarily muſt go round in 
paſſing its length through a reſiſting medium. 
eee A eee 
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DESCRIPTION, or THE FATENT — 


A. Fron III. ts + ficat four foot and a half 
long and two foot wide, to ſuſtain the cylinder. 
B. the &ylinder, made of wood (which ſup- 
poſe tranſparent) of nine inches diameter, and 


placed about a foot beneath the float by means 
of an ihn, dne, In this cylinder is cbatained 


| ( 5 » 
the ſpiral formed of copper, confiſting of two 
leaves, each going through a ſemicircle in its 
length, and will turn 25 50 times in a geome- 
trical mile of 6090 feet. C, the worm of the 
axis of the ſpiral, playing in the two concentrie 
wheels D, one having 50 teeth, and the other 
Fi, and can be lifted out of the worm at plea- 
fure, to place them at zero. Between theſe 
wheels is a contrivance to regiſter how often 
one wheel has gone round the other. 


* , 0 
> — 5 * 4 " 


ELUCIDATION OF THE REGISTER. .- 


I the worm on the axis goes round 2350 
times in the ſpace of a mile, and plays in the 
teeth of two wheels, running on the fame axis, 
having 50 and 51 teeth, theſe wheels will differ 
one of their revolutions, when the worm Has 
turned 2350 times; for the wheel of 50, in in 
#550 turns of the worm, will revolve 31 times; 
and the wheet of 51, in the fame number of 
revolutions of the worm, will revelve but 50 


os. times ; 
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times : therefore) the: heel of 50 goes rount} 
the wheel of 51 in thoſe numbers of revolutions; 
which are equal to a mile: now by dividing 
the wheeloof 50 into an hundred parts, and 
making a ſingle mark on the wheel of 51, it 
50 has, moved mhre than the wheel of 51 —i. e. 
how: many hundredths of a mile. Again, if to 
the wheel of 50 teethibe fixed a fingle tooth, to 
play in a ſmall wheel of go teeth, running aon 
an axis from the wheel of 51, this wheel will 
revolve once in 50 miller; therefore if it be 
divided into 50 parts, each part will repreſent a 
mile. AATZIDO,! ur 4JO HOITAQIDUIYE 
To jet, the regiſter at-zero—lift. the wheels 
out of the worm, and. placing the great wheels 
at the diviſion 9, turn the ſmalleſt y heel with 
the thumb nail to, the diviſion 59; then, put 
ting the great wheels to 200, carefully place 
chem, without ſhifting, joto,the worme |......,: 
. Should the wheels ſhift 2 little by, putting 
the, into the worm, turn the (piral Anden 
Fang exact to 109. 0. 2 10. enentulov! 
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I am well aware there muſt be a time when 
the motion will not be ſufficient to overcome 
the friction of the ſpiral ; however, the inſtru- 
meut is conſtrued to turn with ſuch freedom, 


that the motion muſt be extremely ſlow before 


this time can arrive—ſo flow, that its loſs wall 
not ſenſibly affect the run. 


How ro uvsk THIS Loo. 


It ſhould be tracked in the ſmootheſt wa- 
ter about the ſhip. If the ſhip be to the 
wind, track it on the lee · quarter ; if the wind 
be upon the beam, track it on the lee-beam ; 
and if the wind be upon the quarter, track it 
well forward towards the lee-bow. 

For meaſuring the ſhip's diſtance throughout 
the twenty-four hours there ſhould be two of 
theſe logs; one of them ſet in readineſs to be 
immerſed on taking up the other, This had 
better be done at the end of each watch; and 


muſt be done upon altering the courſe, to know 
B the 
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the exact diſtance, run upon the, laſt» courſt ; 
which, ſhould be, marked down in miles and! 
tenths or hundredths, breaking through the 
old clumſy cuſtom of, placing, down. the parts of 
miles in fathoms, which agrees with. no. table. 
of; difference of latitude: and departure yet cal- 
culated. 

For the purpoſe of conveniently getting it in 
and out board without. danger, let an outrigger 
be fitted to each gangway, with a whip faſt to 
the log, to draw; it up clear of; the , ſide. This 
outrigger may be neatly formed in iron, upon 
the principle of a boat's davit, and fixed to the | 
ſhip's ſide without-board, in the manner of a 
boat's ſkidds. 

It will be found an advantageous inſtrument 
for ſurveying coaſts, as it will furniſh a baſe 
line at a diſtance from ſhore, where the head- 
lands can be ſeen. To meaſure this line drop 
a ſmall anchor, with a buoy and buoy-rope, 
equal the depth of water, to point out one 
end; and if there be any current, pull in its 
direction till the baſe is judged of ſufficient 


19 
lengtH ;- here drop another anchor and buoy as 


befdre, atid pull back to the firſt, in the ſame 
tine. Now the diſtatice given by the log will 
be twice the diſtance of the two buoys from 
edcty other; for by going with the ſtream the 
log meaſures the diſtance minus the ſtream, and 
by going againſt-it, the diſtatice pluf the ſtream; 
therefore wHAr is loft in going is made up in 
returning. This will be found a more accurate 
method of determimag a baſe where there is a 
current; than by trying the current and allow- 
ing it; which ay not rum equally throughout 
the diffatice'; as; by following this plan, every 
poſſible velocity of the*curreht is intercepted. 

Tit! af h&$vy ſea it would" be a conſiderable 
improvement to have a larger float, which 
Would keep it ſteadier, and cauſe ſmooth water 
beticath' for tlie cylinder to ttack in; though it 
would make it leſs commodious, yet it ſhould 
beadmitted for the ſake of truth. 

Ancthef irprovetneſit, which may be ob- 
jected to as inconvenient, is to have the cylinder 
2 grester depth beneath the float, ſo that it may 
B 2 track 
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track well below all floating ſubſtances, leſt it 
ſhould choke. All blubber, ſperm, and hete- 
rogenous matters that are met with at ſea, 
ſuſpended beneath the ſurface, will paſs through 
the cylinder. The weed called the gulf-weed, 
may render it uſeleſs for the time ; and the rope 
yarn weed met with in the Engliſh channel, 
may prove a detriment ; but theſe places, com- | 
pared with thoſe where no ſuch difficulty oc- 

curs, bear but a trifling proportion. | 

For finding out the trim of ſhips, and for 
aſcertaining the beſt adapted bottom for ſailing, 
this inſtrument will be found extremely ſervice- 

able, as it informs of the leaſt difference of ve - 
locity; its principle too may be ſeveral ways 
employed by the experimenter. 

Firſt, for ſhewing the abſolute velocity of the 
wind. Let the ſpiral be extremely light, ſup- 
poſe the leaves of paſteboard, and the axis of 
wood, together of ſuch a length as to turn 
2550 times while the wind is paſſing a geo- 
metrical mile. Let a ſmall braſs worm be fixed 
on the axis, to turn two light wheels of 50 and 


51 teeth, 
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51 teeth, which will regiſter 2550 turns of the 
ſpiral. The whole to be fixed upon a ſtaff to 
turn with the wind like a vane, ſo that the 
axis of the ſpiral ſhall lie in the direction of 
the wind, as repreſented figure 4. Now one 
obſerver is to attend the time, and another the 


inſtrument; the latter of whom, giving the 
ſpiral its liberty, is to watch the wheels com- 
ing at zero, when he is to call out, Time! This 
being noted, the wheels again at zero, he is to 
call, Stop! Then the time elapſed between the 
notices, is the time the wind has taken to travel 
a geometrical mile. 
To know the velocity of the wind, for the 
pdrpoſe of getting the proper length of the 
ſpiral 'by experiment ; fill a ſmall balloon made 
of goldbeater's ſkin,” and let it be loaded till it 
makes nearly an equipoiſe with its bulk of at- 
moſphere. Now getting upon the top of ſome 
lofty expoſed building, make faſt to the balloon 
the end of a fine thread (of which there ſhould 
be a good quantity), and giving the balloon its 
liberty; note the time it is taking out a certain 
5 B 3 portion 
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portion of the thread, from which data Saur 
mine the velocity of the wind. 

Another fegen is, to meaſure the Jepth 
of the ſea in thoſe parts where the depth js 
ſuch as renders it impoſfible to be done by line. 
For this purpoſe it is only ſtripping the log of 
its float, and making faſt to the wheel end a 
globe of light wood, ſufficient to float the in- 
ſtrument in an erect poſition; aud at the other 
end, having a long flit through 2 piece of braſs, 
A, figure 5, extending from the centre; in 
which lit is fixed a ſpring hook to hold a 
weight, in the form of a globe, heavy enough 
to ſink the Whole. This being put into the ſea 
deſcends in an erect poſition, the ſpiral turning 
as the ſpace paſſed through, and the wheels 
regiſtering the turns till it arriyes at the bottom, 
when the weight ſtriking, and the other yet 
continuing to deſcend, the hook flies back into 
the poſition of the dotted hook B, clear of the 
weight, and the inſtrument is at liberty;to, riſe 
but as in riſing it would undo what it had regiſi 
tered in deſcending, there is a ratchet to prevent 
| | the 
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the ſpit turning back, ſo that the diſtance 
ſhewi at its comitig to the ſurface is the exact 
depch of the fea. 
This laſt-mentioned application may only be 
efeful to the philoſopher, but the firſt will afford 
the Teatnan an opportunity of being acquainted 
with the exact force of the wind againſt his 
fails ; for when ſuch an inſtrument is uſed on 
Mipborrd, it will give the velocity and direc- 
tion of the Wind as componnded with the ſhip's 
motion, and together with the log is neceſſary 
to the more perfect diſcovery of the ſhip's trim. 
It is (needleſs to mention the inaccuracies of 
the common log, the errors of which have led 
framen into the greateſt abſurdities, Some have 
ſhortened the glaſs, and others have lengthened 
the line, wpon finding the difference of latitude, 
by obſer vation, not to agree with the difference 
of latitude by account; without adhering to any 
ſtandard, making a mile upon the earth's ſur- 
face ſometimes one meaſure, ſometimes ano- 
ther. Others again have a magic manner of 
os up a log-board. For inſtance, 1 failed 
B 4 with 
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with a commander who had his log-line mea- 
ſured eight fathom a knot to a 28 ſecond glaſs, * 
not a bad proportion ; but when the fathoms 
were caſt up, inſtead of finding how many 
times eight they contained to carry to the knots, 
his general orders were, to find how many 

| times ſeven, which in two boards abſolutely of 
the ſame length (with this difference, that the 
one be made up of whole knots, and the other 
partly of fathoms) will make a moſt material 


alteration. | 


The imperfections of the patent log are—firſt, 

it gives the direct diſtance increaſed by the yaw- 
ing of the ſhip, and ſecondly increaſed by the 
difference between the curve of the ſea and a 
ſtraight line. If the angle of yaw continued 
the ſame, the firſt error would be equal to the 
natural verſed fine of it; but as it is increaſing, 
and forms a curve, one end of which is in the 
direction of the courſe, and the other in the 
direction of the extreme angle of the yaw, the- 
difference between this curve and the direct 
- diſtance will be the ſum of a ſeries of natural 
*y verſed 
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verſed ſines, from no degrees to the greateſt yaw. 
Here follows a table, conſtructed upon the above 
principle, which gives the quantity to be de- 
ducted, on account of the yawing of the ſhip, 
in each ten miles run, to hundredths of a mile, 
from a quarter of a point up to three. 


1 — 500 
— — 501 
12 = = = 302 
1— - - 04 
Es Ix - - © - 207 
— 112 — 511 
E 17 n 
2 eo oo, 28 
0 TT 
27 - = = = 246 
if} - <= Bd 
8 5 


The ſecond error is chiefly done away by track- 
ing the log in the ſmooth water to leeward of 
the ſhip, and when the wind is aft with a high 
following ſea, the ſhip is thrown. forward. 
Now the more ſea, the greater diſtance this log 
will give, as the curve of the wave increaſes ; 
and it poſſibly may be, that the ſhip is thrown 
forward in the ratio of increaſe of the curve; if 
ſo, this error is entirely corrected. : 


Some 
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Some ſeamen, I know, will object to uſing 
this log, thinking it will impede the failing, — 
Granted; but where is the accurate obſerver 
who will inform me of the quantity! It is not 
a trifling impediment that will make an altera- 
tion of velocity perceptible ; an inſtance of which 
follows, that occurred in the Worceſter India- 
man. Coming up Channel, we took on board, 
from a Dover cutter, a Mr. Lattimore as pilot ; 
and, as it blew freſh, he begged a tow-rope might 
be given to his veſſel, fearing ſhe would not be 
able to keep up with the ſhip. For this pur- 
poſe, the end of a nine inch hawſer (only once 
before uſed, to my knowledge) was given out 
to her through the larboard gun-room ſcuttle. 
The wind freſhened, and at four in the morn- 
ing the weight of the cutter broke the hawſer : ; 
the ſhip was then going nine and a wag 

knots per hour, and throughout the voyage, I 
think it will be found, that her utmoſt rate of 
failing was never more than nine and a half: 
the hawſer was not chafed, and the yarns were 
perfectiy freſh and ſound, | 


By 
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By allowing the bawſer to contain 393 yarns, 
and each warn to be capable of ſuſtaining an 
hundred weight, the force pulling at the ſtern 
was about 20 tons, and the difference. from 
her utmoſt known velocity only a quarter of a 
mile, which quantity might be given through 
grror in heaving the Jog; or perhaps, had the 
hawſer not broke, and the Gail remained un - 
reduced, the ſhip might have increaſed her way 
ſo much, as that no one could have aflerted, 
the cutter made a perceptible alteration, 


As the perpetual log may not be found con- 
venient when turning to wind ward, or when it 
is neceffary to be continually altering the courſe, 
a ſmaller log is contrived upon the fame prin- 
ciple, to give the rate of failing for any inſtant 
of time. The proportion is 3045 feet a knot to 
a thres minute glaſs. This gives it a conſider 
able fuperiority over the common log, wh ich, 


when the velocity is great, can only be uſed 
with 
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with a quarter minute glaſs, on account of the 
length of line that otherwiſe would be taken 
out; and, as the line run out in a quarter of 2 
minute bears a very ſmall proportion to the 
diſtance run in an hour, it is ſcarcely poſſible to 
gain by this method the rate of failing to a half 
mile, which ſeamen, who' have attended to 
the heaving of the log, muſt be well acquainted 
with. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SMALLER PATENT LOG, 


The float, ſpiral, and cylinder, have half the 
dimenſions of the perpetual log. The wheels 
are 50 and $1 teeth, and will regiſter 3045 
feet. Now allowing 304 feet to the knot, to 
a three minute glaſs the wheels will regiſter 
ten knots, into which number of parts the 
wheel of 50 is divided, and each part ſubdivided 
into ten. There is a contrivance to preveſit 
the wind turning round. the ſpiral till jt is im- 
merſed i in the water, 8 

| METHOD 


' 
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METHOD OF USING IT. 


Let there be an outrigger at the lee-gangway 
with a whip, and a rope from forward of ſuffi- 
cient length to reach aft, and ſuffer the log to 
track abreaſt of the outrigger—the rope and 
whip being faſt, with a hand to attend it, let 
the log drop, and turn the- glaſs; when the 
glaſs is out, then whip up the log. 

I cannot too much recommend care and atten- 
tion to be paid to theſe inſtruments ; the ſpirals 
muſt be' often examined, for, ſhould they get 
bent from their proper ſhape, the diſtance given' 
will be erroneous : when they are to be laid 
aſide for a time, let the wheels be taken aſunder 
and thoroughly dried. Never ſuffer either cy- 
linder or float to want paint, particularly the 
| float, otherwiſe the water penetrating into the 
wood will make it heavy. 
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Before 1 quit this ſubject, I muſt mention 
a log which would be very ſerviceable when 
| paſſing 
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paſſing along coaſts or through ſtraits. For 
want of an inſtrument of tllis Kind, charts drawn 
from journals muſt be exceedingly erroneous if 
the current is not known. | 
This log gives the abſolute diſtance ſailed, 
and the courſe made, compounded of the ſhip's! 
motion and current. A, Figure 6, is a light 
circular piece of wood, about 10 inches dia- 
meter, with a hole in the müddle for the fray- 
line. of the log to paſs through, to the end of 
which line is a lead of five or ſix pounds, The 
2 up to eee e 
. the whole all the lead _ 
the bottom, which - anchors the wood perpen- 
dicularly; over it: the Hray-line out, turn the 
glaſs, and proceed as if heaving the common 
log; Befere the log is hauled in, take its beart 
ings, the oppoſite point to which 1s- the ſhip's 
courſe, clear of lee-way and current. If in 
the hole of the circular piece of wood were 
fitted a gentle braſs ſpring to bind againſt the 
line, it would be more perfect. There ſhould 
bet 
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be a good) quantity of Aray- line, taking care. 
that it is even, and; the ſplices neat long ſplices, 
no bigger than the line. Let the: line be marked 
50. feet nine inches a- knot to a half minute 
glaſs. While the ſhip's way does not exceed! 
four or five knots, it would be better to double 
this proportion, and. let. the. diſtances between 
the knots be an 1014 feet to a minute glaſs. 
Being now out of employ, . by. my not having 
been, fortunate, enough, to, procure: a. ſtation; on; 
board any offt the Eaſt India Company's: ſhips 
for, the paſt, ſeaſon,, J have it in contemplation, 
ta mabe a ſhort voyage merely for the purpoſe 
of a more. full inyeſtigation of the patent inſtru- 
ment. There may be circumſtances, particu- 
uAtly reſpecting the float, which do not occur 
with a ſmooth water trial, that a high ſea may 
be the means of diſcovering: ſhould I under- 
take this voyage, on my return the earlieſt 
information ſnall be given of the inſtrument's 
performance. 
Gratitude will not permit me to conclude 


without returning thanks to my ſincere friend 
8 and 
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. 
| and preceptor Mr. John Adams of Edmori- 

ton, who kindly affiſted me in moſt of the 
experiments made with the perpetual log, and 

to whom I am much indebted for ſeveral valua- 

ble hints. i tl q 


As the glaſſes made uſe of with the common log are very 5 
imperſect, from the particles adhering together from damp or i 
inequalities in their ſurfaces, it was neceſſary to make ſome 
alteration in them.—The improved glaſſes contain particles 
perfectly globular, and can be cleaned from all foulnefs, by 
their admitting of being opened at each end.— Sold only by 
GrLBzzT and WIH, No. 148, Leadenhall Street, Lon- 
don, who are the fole makers and venders of the Patent Log, 


THE END. 
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